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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



THE DIVINE MESSAGE 

O Supreme Lord, I bow to Thee, the Primal Being, 

Beyond Nature, incomprehensible, transcending sense perception, 
Unchangeable, yet residing inside and outside all living beings. 

O Thou who are mistaken by deluded men to be a mere actor 
On this stage (of life), how could we women comprehend Thee, 

Who had to incarnate Thyself for teaching bhakti, even to those 
Who discriminate between the Self and the non-Self, 

And who are meditative and pure minded ? 

Salutations to Govinda, to Krishna, the son of Vasudeva and Devakl 
The son of the cowherd, Nanda! 

Salutations to Him who is lotus-eyed, lotus-naveled. 

And whose feet are like (the tender petals of) lotuses. 

And who wears a garland of lotus flowers. 

O Hrsikesa (Lord of mind and senses), O An-pervading One, 

I, with my sons was promptly rescued from many dangers by Thee, 

Who are the Lord, even as Thou rescued Thine own Mother Devaki,, 
Who was long plunged into sorrow, confined in prison by the evil Kamsa. 

(Kunti Devi’s prayer to Sri Krishna — from the Srimad Bhagavcitam) 
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This month’s editorial is on sri chai- meditation as an inhibitor of senescence and 
tanya— prophet of love. In March on senility. The author is a research scholar 
Dol Purnima t the full-moon day, his birth- on ‘aging* in Calcutta, 
day is celebrated in many parts of the world 

with great eclat. As years roll on, Sri Chai- uncrowned king of madras, alasinga 
tanya’s doctrine of divine love ( bhakti ), goes perumal is an absorbing study on the life 
on increasing in popularity. The first and of one of Swami Vivekananda’s most devo- 
second instalments cover his life and the ted disciples in India. The article throws 
third will discuss his teachings. light on some little known facets of Alas- 

inga’s life. The author, Swami Deshikatma- 
india’s heritage presents a brief discus- nanda, is a monk of the Ramakrishna Order, 
sion of the abiding strength and greatness Belur Math, District Howrah, 
of Indian culture, its power of accepting and 

assimilating thought currents and humanity emphasis on meditation in the dhamma- 
from different parts of the world. Sri Ramlal pada discusses lucidly how Buddhism im* 
Bhutani, the author, is a retired ambassador presses upon its followers that the supreme 
of India’s foreign service. goal of life, enlightenment or nirvana , is 

only attainable by meditation. The writer, 
sarada, the mother of the world is by Yog Dhyan Ahuja, is a professor of philo- 
Miss Abhaya Dasgupta, Librarian, Rama- sophy at the Metropolitan State College, 
krishna Mission Institute of Culture, Cal- Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 
cutta. She elaborates on many aspects and 

touching episodes in Holy Mother’s life in Nicholas roerich and new education is 
her very thoughtful article. a short paper based on the talk delivered 

by the author in the U.S.S.R. The author, 
meditation— a FEW thoughts on a Dr. Amrita Monica Salm, of California, 
scientific line, is a short essay taking its U.S.A., stresses the urgency of dissemina- 
cue from the entropy phenomenon of thermo- ting new education based on the ideas of 
dynamics. The author. Miss Sonali Chakra- Swami Vivekananda and Nicholas Roerich 
borti, suggests the possible potential of to the younger generations. 



SRI CHAITANYA— PROPHET OF LOVE 

(EDITORIAL) 

Messengers of divinity do not come as Pali language, the patois of the unlearned 
scribes or polemicists. Their lives are their people, and left it to his followers to write 
message. They live the ideal life and set for the learned. Christ, born in a carpenter’s 
examples for the rest of mankind to emulate, family, preached to the common folk, and 
Their teachings, though couched in simple his teachings found written form in the first 
language, set alight the hearts of common Gospel by Mark. Sri Chaitanya did not 
people and none can escape their transfor- care to write any philosophical books, but 
ming power. Buddha taught in the simple asked his disciples to do the work of expoun- 
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ding. Sri Ramakrishna was least concerned 
about the written record of his teachings, 
but meticulously they were recorded by his 
disciple who made mental notes and jotted 
them down unbeknown to others. Similar 
was the case with Saint Francis of Assisi. 
These saints and saviours of the world were 
born to kindle the spark of divinity in the 
hearts of men, to deliver them from the 
suffering and bondage of the world. For 
this sole purpose they came down to the 
earth, played their divine sport or lila and 
redirected the course of spiritual conscious - 
ness. Again and again the world has seen 
the play of God in human form. 

In his introduction to The Great Master , 
Swami Saradananda says: ‘Incarnations of 
transcendent greatness appeared in India 
even up to the present time, whenever the 
necessity for them has arisen. It is well- 
known how a little more than four hundred 
years ago, the shining example of Bhagavan 
Sri Chaitanya made people lose themselves 
in ecstasy in singing the name of Hari 
(Visnu). 1 Sri Ramakrishna says : ‘God 

incarnates Himself on earth in a human 
body. He is, no doubt present everywhere 
and in all beings, but man’s longing is not 
satisfied unless he sees God in human form. 
Man’s need is not satisfied without the 
Divine Incarnation.’ 2 Therefore the author 
of Sri Chaitanya Charitamrta , Sri Krishna* 
das Kaviraj, says: ‘Of all the acts of Sri 
Krishna, the best were those that pertain to 
his human embodiment. The human form 
was his own form.’ 3 To Gaudiya-Vaisnavas, 

Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna, The 
Great Master (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, 1978) Vol. I, p. 10. 

2- Ibid., 1984, Vol. II, p. 883. 

3 * Krishnadas Kaviraj, Sri Chaitanya Charit- 
amrita (Calcutta: Natabihari Roy, Pub.) Adilila: 
p. 37. 
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Sri Chaitanya is an incarnation of Krishna, 
and Sri Ramakrishna reiterated this many 
times. It is said in the Great Master that 
Bhairavi Brahmani used to read the 
Chaitanya Charitamrta and the Chaitanya 
Bhdgavata to Sri Ramakrishna 4 . 

On the evening of the first full-moon day 
in February I486 A.D., a child was born to 
Saci Devi and her husband Sri Jagannath 
Misra. The child was called Nimai or 
Viswambhara. He also came to be called 
Gaurahga because of his complexion, fair 
as molten gold. Jagannath Misra was a 
poor brahmin teacher of Sanskrt and other 
subjects to the students of Navadvip, a town 
in West Bengal, seventy miles to the north 
of what is now Calcutta. Some months 
before Nimai was born, Jagannath found 
one day that a divine light entered his heart 
and passed onto §aci Devi. Saci Devi also 
had many divine visions of gods worshipping 
her. Such spiritual experiences of the parents 
of divine souls are not rare. Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus, Maya Devi, the Mother of 
Buddha, and Chandramani Devi, the Mother 
of Sri Ramakrishna, all had similar strange 
experiences. Nimai was the last child bom 
to Saci Devi and Jagannath. He had one 
elder brother, called Viswarupa, about ten 
years old. 

The parents discovered one day to their 
surprise, small footprints in the room which 
showed in their imprint, clear marks of a 
banner, a thunder bolt, a conch, a discus 
and a fish. 5 The husband and wife were at 
a loss, not being able to solve the mystery. 
Then one day, while feeding her child, Saci 
Devi noticed those same marks on her 
child’s feet. When astrologer, Nilambar 
Chakravarty, was consulted, he said that 
not only were those marks evident, but the 

4 * Sri Ramakrishna, The Great Master, op. 
cit., p. 216. 

5 * Sri Chaitanya Charitamrita, op. cit., 
Adilila: — p. 54. 
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child had thirty-two other such signs on his 
person, all of which indicated his divine 
nature . 6 One unusual phenomenon was 
observed in the child’s behaviour. When he 
cried or became annoyed, the name of Hari 
would pacify him. A similar characteristic 
was seen in the childhood of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. When bribes, or threats or entreaties 
all failed,* if the mother poured cold water 
on his head, uttering the name of Siva, hd 
too would immediately become calm. 

The boy, Nimai, was very restless and 
turbulent in nature, often totally unmanage- 
able. But he was extremely beautiful, and 
people were charmed by his looks, and even 
by his boyish tantrums. It was sometimes 
beyond the power of Saci Devi to control 
the boy. Often she locked him up in a 
room. Once even, Nimai, in a wild temper, 
hit his mother with a brickbat and she fell 
unconscious. Nimai was remorseful. Per- 
haps that was the last time, and afterward 
he never treated his mother rudely . 7 During 
Nimai’s childhood many miracles took place 
which were beyond anyone’s power to 
explain. Once two thieves, attracted by the 
jewels which Nimai wore, enticed him away 
from the house and then kidnapped him. 
They wanted to take him far away and re- 
move the gold ornaments. But as they 
carried him off, somehow^ overcome by a 
strange power, they lost their way, and 
after walking round and round, ultimately, 
to their chagrin, found they had come back 
to the house of Jagannath. There they left 
the boy and took to their heels. Sometimes, 
the parents heard the sound of jingling 
anklets in the house . 8 Many were the indi- 
cations heralding that the boy Nimai was 
an extraordinary being. 

Nimai’s father first taught him the alpha- 
bet, and Nimai soon learned to read and 



6 * Ibid., p. 54. 

7 * Ibid., p. 55. 

8 * Ibid., p. 55. 



write. Later he was admitted into the village 
tol (Sanskrt school), where Nimai found a 
wide field for his fun and frolic. With his 
friends he created almost a terror in the 
hearts of people. His sometimes not-so- 
innocent sports and boyish mischief brought 
widespread protests from neighbours, caus- 
ing anxiety to both mother and father. 
Reprimands and punishments by his parents 
did not in any way curb Nimai’s jovial 
sports. However, one tragic event had a 
telling effect, and it sobered him to a great 
extent. His elder brother, Viswarupa, took 
the vows of sannyasa at young age, and left 
the house, parents and young brother plun- 
ged into untold grief. It was a great shock 
to Nimai, and the sadness and constant 
tears of his parents moved him terribly. 

Afterward, Nimai was admitted into the 
school conducted by the grammarian, 
Gangadas Pandit. In this seminary Nimai 
with his sharp intellect and powerful memory 
excelled over others, and soon became the 
favourite with his teacher. When he was 
only eleven years old, due to illness, his 
father breathed his last. As Jagannath had 
been the only earning member, the family 
was soon in dire straits and Saci Devi was 
at her wits end, and at the end of her finan- 
cial tether. Somehow she had to find means 
to live because of her only son still quite 
young. Nimai soon gained mastery over 
many branches of learning, and especially in 
Sanskrt grammar he was unbeatable. Ine- 
briated by his scholarship, Nimai began to 
look down upon others with contempt. He 
even humiliated his dearest friend, Murari 
Gupta, who later on would become his 
staunch follower and earliest biographer. 
Nimai’s classmates and seniors as well, were 
afraid of his keen intellect, prodigious 
memory and haughty temperament. 

At the age of sixteen, Nimai Pandit be- 
came an accomplished scholar, opened his 
own school and began teaching. He was 
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the youngest teacher in the town of veterans. 
The school within a short time attracted 
many students and shot into fame. The 
conspicuous cause for this popularity was 
unlike others, he freely mixed with his 
students and with them indulged in youthful 
sports and hilarity. This cheerful spirit and 
jovial nature were Nimai’s prominent 
characteristics, and remained with him 
throughout life. In Sri Ramakrishna too, 
one notices this prominent characteristic. 
Nobody ever found him gloomy or sullen. 
In the Order of St. Francis of Assisi, a sad 
countenance was an offence against the holy 
rule. The Brothers were expected to turn a 
smiling face to God and men. Therefore 
St. Francis used to call the Brothers ‘Jesters 
of the Lord’,9 

The financial condition of the family 
improved, lessening the burden on Nimai’s 
mother. When he was about sixteen, she 
therefore arranged for his marriage. Nimai 
Pandit, as he was popularly known in the 
town of Navadvip, married Laxmi, the 
daughter of a poor brahmin Vallabhacarya. 
He made his mark by writing ‘ Vidyasagari 
Tiled, which was a commentary on Kaldp 
Grammar. As Nimai’s reputation spread so 
also did his ego become inflated. Lesser 
Vaisnava scholars were particularly a prey 
to his derision and caustic remarks. Being 
a neglected small group in that town, they 
tried to avoid him. Brahmin though he was, 
in an age of caste discrimination, Nimai 
mixed freely with non-brahmins and even 
dined in their homes. His detractors nick- 
named him ‘Uddhata Cudamani’ — ‘Crest- 

• • 

jewel of arrogance’. During this period of 
his life Nimai had no special love for God 
or for Krishna, or for anything, for that 
matter, except his attachment to scholarship. 
His future preceptor, Sri Iswara Puri, a 

9- Sister Devamata, Sri Ramakrishna and St. 
Francis of Assisi (La Crescenta, California*. 
Ananda Ashrama,) p. 24. 



venerable monk who visited Navadvip, 
tried to impress upon Nimai, devotion to 
Sri Krishna, but he failed to produce any 
tangible change in this scholar. 

Once a great pandit, Kesava KaSmiri, 
came to Navadvip and challenged others to 
debates. He belonged to the school of 
Nimbarka Vaisnavas, and was known as a 
‘ DigvijayT or conqueror. News of his arrival 
and reputation reached the ears of Nimai 
through his students. It so happened that 
by chance this pandit and Nimai met on the 
steps of the Ganga. Nimai and his students 
requested the Pandit to recite some verses 
in praise of Ganga (the holy river). KeSava 
Kasmiri at once extemporaneously composed 
and recited many Sanskrt Slokas. Nimai 
pointed out some grammatical error in one 
of the verses composed by the great scholar, 
and this led to an animated discussion bet- 
ween them. Pandit Digvijayi felt humiliated 
having to accept defeat from such a young 
man, and he returned home crestfallen. The 
same night Goddess Saraswati (Goddess of 
Learning) appeared in his dream and told 
him that Nimai was not an ordinary person, 
he was none other than an incarnation of 
Lord Visnu Himself. The Pandit returned 

• • w » 

next day and reverentially bowed to Nimai 
and then returned to his place. In spite of 
his seeming exterior arrogance and immo- 
dest behaviour, Nimai did experience occa- 
sionally states of trance. Some thought 
these states were the work of evil spirits, 
and others felt the trances were brought on 
by his excessive reading and discussing. 

Nimai loved wandering sadhus and monks. 
He invited them to his home and fed them 
sumptuously. He also gave away money and 
alms to the poor and needy. No guest left 
his house empty-handed. Low caste people 
also, like shoemakers and grocers, with 
whom he mixed freely, held him in high 
esteem. Because of his generous nature, 
Nimai was often short of money. During 
this time while Nimai was living the life of 
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a happy householder and successful teacher, 
a misfortune shook him. His wife, Laxmi, 
died suddenly of snake-bite and he was 
grief-stricken. Nimai soon regained his 
composure and consoled his old mother. 
After some time he again married, this time 
to Visnupriya, the only daughter of Raja 
Pandita Sanatana, a wealthy man of 
Navadvip. 

It was at the end of 1508 that Nimai 
went to Gaya, the sacred place where all 
Hindus come to worship Lord Visnu and 
to offer prayers for the ancestors. Nimai 
came to perform the traditional rites for 
the departed soul of his father. In Gaya he 
happened to meet the sadhu, Iswara Puri, 
whom he had already seen in Navadvip. 
After a few day’s stay in Gaya, a deep 
change came over Nimai Pandit. He re- 
quested Iswara Puri to give him diksa or 
sacred initiation into religious life. At this, 
Iswara Puri agreed and gave to Nimai a 
Gopala-mantr a (a holy word or name of the 
child-Krishna). Repetition of the sacred 
mantra produced a tremendous impact on 
the mind and personality of Nimai. One 
day as he was repeating the mantra, he fell 
into a state of divine bliss. After regaining 
his normal consciousness he began to weep 
continuously for the vision of Krishna. Day 
and night he felt excruciating pain due to 
separation from his spiritual Ideal. He bade 
good-bye to his companions and himself 
left for Mathura to meet Krishna. When 
he advanced a little distance, he heard a 
divine voice asking him to go back home, 
the time was not yet ripe for his visit to 
Mathura. Nimai obeyed, and returned to 
Navadvip in the beginning of 1509. He was 
totally a transformed personality. Nimai 
invited respected members of the Vaisnava 
community and narrated to them about his 
transcendental experiences. These stalwart 
devotees of Visnu were completely taken 
aback by the changes they saw in Nimai. 
There was an unbelievable metamorphosis 



in the man who used to parade his learning 
and ridicule the Vaisnavas. But they were 
exceedingly happy that Nimai would lead 
them hereafter. 

Nimai became oblivious of his surroun- 
dings, neither home nor school attracted 
him anymore. Day and night he spent 
uttering the name of Krishna in an indrawn 
mood. Instead of teaching grammar and 
other subjects to his students, he talked 
animatedly only about Sri Krishna and 
devotion to Him. The students were bewil- 
dered and conveyed the strange news to their 
parents. Eiders close to Nimai advised him 
to conduct his classes properly. But such 
advice had only temporary effects and soon 
Nimai forgot everything and the flood of 
devotion swept him off his balance. Berea- 
ved Saci and Visnupriya tried in vain to 
bring his condition to normalcy by various 
means. Overtaken by the pining for Krishna, 
Nimai used to roll on the ground, writhed 
in pain and crying aloud. Murari Gupta, 
his biographer, described his condition 
thus : ‘On hearing the name of Hari (Visnu) 
or songs about Him, he rolls on the ground 
sometimes in a perturbed state, sometimes 
like a log of wood. Sometimes with great 
devotion he sings of Krishna or Govinda. 
Sometimes his voice is choked and his body 
shivers and horripilates again and again.’ 10 
Another biographer, Krishnadas Kaviraj, in 
his Chaitanya Charitamrita remarks: ‘One 
who has tasted the sweet name of Krishna, 
which is like nectar, finds that his thirst to 
taste it, instead of being assuaged, increases 
more and more.’ 11 One finds the same des- 
cription of Sri Ramakrishna’s anguish in 
The Great Master — ‘Sometimes it increased 

10- A. K. Majumdar, Caitanya, His Life and 
Doctrine (Bombay : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

1969) p. 137. 

n. Sri Chaitanya Charitamrita, op. cit., p. 257. 
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so much that, unable to surpress it, he fell 
on the ground and struggled in pain .’ 12 

In his classes Nimai exhorted his students 
to sing the name and glory of Krishna, and 
devote their time to thinking of Him. He 
urged them to repeat the following verse 
again and again: 

Haraye namah Krsna Yadavaya namah 

Gopala Govinda Rama Sr! Madhusudanaya 

‘Salutations to Hari, Yadava Krishna, 
Gopala, Govinda and Sri Madhusudana.’ 
(all names of Krishna) After repeated states 
of trance and indrawn consciousness accom- 
panied by uncontrollable storms of emotions, 
Nimai could not continue anymore his 
worldly duties and teaching. One day he 
called his students to him and said : 
‘Brothers, excuse me, I am no longer fit to 
teach you. Whenever I attempt to give you 
lessons, I find a dark-coloured small boy 
(Krishna — krishnavarna ek si£u murali bajay) 
playing on the flute before me, and then I 
am not myself. I am possessed by Him and 
forget everything else. You had better go 
to some other school .* 13 Nimai began to 

l2 ‘ Sri Ramakrishna , The Great Master, op. 
cit., p. 163. 

13 ‘ Swami Durga Chaitanya Bharati, Sri 
Gouranga—The Man (Calcutta: M. L. Dey & Co., 
1933) p. 44. 



serve the devotees of Sri Krishna, the 

Vaisnavas, and would touch their feet when- 
• ♦ 9 

ever he saw them. Advaitins and some 
scholars, who earlier had tried to belittle the 
Path of devotion (bhakti), became afraid of 
Nimai’s aggressiveness. Other than a very 
few Vaisnavas, all thought that he had be- 
come mad. His mother also had some 
apprehensions about the sanity of her only 
son. One great Vaisnava, Srivasa, however, 
assured Nimai that his symptoms were not 
those of some disease, but were the signs 
of great mahd-bhakti-yoga (realization of 
God). Sriyasa also convinced the anxious 
Saci that the symptoms were not of disease 
but of greatness. Srivasa had the good for- 
tune of witnessing the Nrsimha (Lion-god, 
one of the incarnations of Visnu) in Nimai. 
Advaita Acarya, another great devotee of 
Visnu, a resident of Santipur, had a strange 
dream in which Sri Krishna appeared and 
asked him not to worry, the Lord would 
spread the name of Krishna everywhere. 
After seeing the God-intoxicated Nimai, 
Advaita Acarya was convinced that Nimai 
was the Master Himself, a reincarnation of 
Sri Krishna. 

14 • Swami Saradeshananda, Sri Sri Chaitanya- 
deva, (Bengali) Shillong, Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashrama. 



INDIA’S HERITAGE 

RAMLAL BHUTANI 



One of the oldest civilisations, India 
represents one-sixth of humanity. It is the 
largest democracy in the world and among 
the top ten industrialised nations. India 
needs no introduction in the American 
hemisphere ; this was done by Christopher 
Columbus. It was in quest of India that 



Columbus set sails from Spain. Inhabitants 
in this part of the world were then labelled 
as ‘Indians’ and the name of India stands 
today engraved in the geography and history 
of the New World. 

India was an attraction then, now is and 
will remain so. For, India has stood for 
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thought and intellect. India excelled not 
only in the arts and spirituality but in science 
as well. Not many in the west are aware 
that India gave the world the system of 
numerals and the concepts of zero and 
decimal. Indian astronomers had surveyed 
cosmos, studied the motion of the sun and 
the moon and assessed the age of the uni- 
verse. 

India and her nuances are as unlimited 
as her concepts. From snowcapped Hima- 
layas to sandy-dunes, to sylvan forests, 
Indian masses impress one with their variety, 
different creeds, castes, communities and 
costumes and several languages, each rich 
in its prose, poetry and plays. India is a 
beautiful blend of the ancient and the 
modern. She is an archaic village or a way- 
side town left behind by the advances of 
time. She is also bustling metropolises, 
booming business houses, buzzing factories, 
lush fields. We have boeings and bullock- 
carts, an extensive network of railways and, 
yet, there are areas unexplored or without 
metalled roads. High-rise buildings and 
hi-fi stereos contrast with the simple living 
of village folk and of the aboriginals who 
still lead their sheltered existence unhindered 
by the spread of ‘modern’ civilisation. Yet 
keeping pace with the times, India is one of 
the few countries in the world that has 
acquired advanced technology in several 
sectors. To the Indian, the country is a 
harmonious whole ; to the alien, its diver- 
sity is a puzzling complexity which he seeks 
to unravel and understand. 

India’s legend as ‘golden sparrow’ spread 
across the continents and tempted no less a 
man than Alexander. He eventually retrea- 
ted, leaving behind a portion of his army 
which gradually was assimilated. India 
witnessed the rise and fall of many empires. 
The Mauryan dynasty, founded in 323 BC 
by Chandragupta, is reckoned as the golden 
age of that period. The great monarch, 
Ashoka, a descendant of this dynasty. 



recognised the futility of conquest by war, 
while expanding the boundaries of his 
empire, and embraced Buddhism. In the 
South, the Chalukyas and Pallavas had 
established their dominion. Trade routes 
through south brought us in touch with 
Judaism and Christianity. Then came Islam 
in the 8th century A.D. Subsequently, the 
Moghuls established a mighty empire. Life 
and style gradually changed as Islam made 
its impact in certain spheres. Europeans 
followed. India came under the British rule. 
It brought a touch of the industrial revolu- 
tion and the western civilisation ; it also 
evoked a reaction and a united bid to oust 
foreign dominance. After a long and noble 
struggle, that became a trail-blazer for many 
colonies. India regained her independence 
in 1947. 

India passed through vicissitudes but 
retained its ancient culture. Some historians 
begin with the Vedic age, while many would 
like to trace it earlier to the Indus Valley 
civilisation, finds of which are reckoned as 
the earliest recorded but not yet fully deci- 
pherable. Some Indian and Soviet scholars, 
who have been working on the symbols and 
hieroglyphics, are of the view that some 
codes are understandable and contain a 
number of Tamilian lingua and signs. 
Researchers felt that the Proto-Indian civi- 
lisation, which existed on a huge territory 
stretching far beyond the Indus valley and 
connected by trade relations with various 
tribes of the Indian subcontinent, exerted a 
profound influence on all subsequent Indian 
cultures and religious systems. Traditions 
of the Proto-Indian civilisation are traceable 
in the Jhukar culture that came to replace 
it in the Indus Valley, and in later times in 
Brahminism, Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism. 

The Indus Valley civilisation itself mani- 
fests an advanced stage of architecture, town 
planning, roads, public baths and sewarage 
system, coloured fabrics, figurines, etc. That 
was some 3,500 years B.C. And, it must 
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have taken the Indus society a few centuries 
to reach that high stage of progress in that 
era. This would suggest that our ancient 
heritage is at least some 5,000 years old. 

The name India, we understand, is derived 
from the name of river Indus. Known for 
its riches, India became a target of invasions, 
mostly from the north-west, and these 
invaders often referred to the plains as the 
area of the Indus. In Sanskrit language, the 
river Indus is called Sindhu. The letter ‘S’ 
is generally transliterated as ‘H’ in Persian. 
For example, the word ‘Saptah’ (a week) is 
‘Haftah’ in Persian. The river Sindhu was 
called Hindu and the inhabitants came to 
be labelled as ‘Hindus’ (though this term is 
not found in our scriptures) and the area 
itself came to be known as Hindustan or 
Hindusthan. 

Old scriptures include the books of know- 
ledge, the Vedas, treatises on various schools 
of thought, the Puranas, the post-scripts or 
the Upanisads. It is the philosophy contai- 
ned in these volumes that has inspired 
millions through the millenia. India’s rich 
contribution to the world of thought and 
intellect has yet to be matched by any other 
civilisation. Be it in the field of Yoga, 
meditation, theory of Karma, or of re-incar- 
nation, or progressive uplift of consciousness 
from body to mind, from mind to intellect 
and on to spirit and the imperishability of 
the spirit or soul. 

Through the ages, Indian philosophy has 
transcended geographical boundaries and 
Indian thought spread far and wide benefit- 
ing humanity as a whole. As inheritors of 
this great civilisation, we should remember 
that India’s contribution is not limited to 
philosophy alone, but covered a wide spec- 
trum of ‘mantra’, ‘tantra’ and ‘yantra*. On 
the materialistic plane, such as in the realm 
of arithmetic and astronomy, environment 
and cosmos, medicine and surgery, art of 
warfare and diplomacy, sculpture and music, 



India touched commanding heights and 
achieved glory. 

India’s seats of learning, the Gurukulas, 
and residential universities like the Nalanda 
in Bihar and Taksh-Shila in North-West 
(Texila near Peshawar) attracted scholars 
from far and near. As a cradle of spiritua- 
lity and civilisation, India continued to pro- 
vide inspiration to humanity. 

The culture continued to imbibe new ideas 
from all directions, even from outsiders and 
invaders — retaining what could be assimila- 
ted and rejecting the superfluous. And, in 
the process, influenced and, in many cases, 
absorbed the aliens who became settlers. 
It was the tolerant approach and the capa- 
city to amalgamate new ideas that kept the 
culture avant-garde and refreshed. Thought 
marched on with the times. Our present 
heritage thus is a summation of acquisitions 
of thoughts over the centuries — from Indus 
Valley to Ashoka, to Akbar, from Gautama 
Buddha to Guru Nanak to Gandhiji. 

History has witnessed many civilisations 
come and go. The Roman, the Greek, the 
Mesopotamian, the Byzantine, the Egyptian, 
and the Babylonian, etc ... they flourished 
in their days but have gradually faded away. 
The Indian culture has survived the cen- 
turies and thrived through the ages, as we 
kept our windows open for fresh air but 
refused to be blown off our feet. Our roots 
are deep and we can stand the strong winds. 
We have learnt to combine spirituality with 
science, tradition with technology and believe 
in marching to modernisation with moral 
values. India has always stressed the crea- 
tion as a whole, believed in universal brother- 
hood treating the entire world as one large 
family, as reflected in the Vedic motto: 
V asudhaiva-h i kutumbakam. 

Many westerners wonder why the ancient 
Indian thought admits of so many gods 
and goddesses. Why does it not have just 
one holy book or one prophet or one foun- 
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■der ? Why do we have so many scriptures, 
hundreds of treatises, thousands of gods and 
goddesses in the Dharma ? Actually, the 
word Dharma stands for right conduct, duty 
or a way of life and does not denote ‘reli- 
gion’ in the sense other sects, faiths or 
beliefs are understood. Ours has been a 
combination of various schools of thought, 
giving each one the liberty to pursue his or 
her own concept or idea of God or the 
ultimate Truth. The Truth is one but the 
wise describe it variously. 

When we set one question paper in a 
school test, we do not expect one and the 
same answer from all pupils. Each pupil 
will reply in his or her own way. Each 
answer paper will describe the same point 
differently according to a student’s own 
concept. The question is one, but answers 
are many. In fact, if two students answer 
in exactly the same manner, we will suspect 
some malpractice! If there are five hundred 
candidates sitting for the test, there will be 
five hundred different answers. Similarly, if 
each person wishes to express or pursue his 
own conception of God or Truth, why should 
this be denied to him ? For an entire popu- 
lation of, say, 330 million followers in that 
age, it came to be reckoned that there are 
330 million gods and goddesses. To any 
stretch of the imagination, this represents 
the zenith of liberty of thought! 

India is not only the largest democracy 



on this planet in a political sense with ‘one 
person, one vote’ but it is also a true demo- 
cracy in terms of religion with ‘one person, 
one’s own concept of God’. The tradition 
of tolerance and the heritage of plural 
thought have ensured it over the ages, even 
provided refuge to the persecuted and the 
minorities. There is room for all. Here, a 
hundred flowers bloom and a thousand ideas 
prosper. There is a unity in diversity. A 
common cultural strand runs through a 
necklace of variety of gems of thoughts. It 
is not the shape of architecture of the abode 
of the Lord or the shade of its belief that 
matters as much, as the message of spiri- 
tuality behind it. And, ambassadors of 
Indian culture like the Buddhist monks, 
Sahkaracarya, Vivekananda helped spread 
the spiritual message. 

The common man in India believes in the 
moral order. He aspires for salvation, 
adores the Supreme and is able to see Him 
in all and all in Him. The fragrance of 
traditional philosophy or Vedanta permeates 
the lives of rich and poor, peasants and 
labourers, affluent or indigent. For him the 
mystique of philosophy, the inspiration from 
sagas in stones, carvings in the caves, the 
stupas and gompas, mosques and churches, 
houses of worship of various denominations, 
temples of gods and temples of technology 
... all are guiding posts and part of common 
heritage. 



SARADA, THE MOTHER OF THE WORLD 

ABHAYA DASGUPTA 



All this happened on the way from 
Kamarpukur to Jayrambati. The sun was 
setting and its rays tinged the western hori- 
zon red. Sarada, a village housewife, but 
almost a girl still, was hurrying down the 
village path that wound through seemingly 



endless open meadows. Her escort, also a 
mere boy named Shivu, her nephew, son of 
the elder brother of her husband, a bundle 
of clothes in hand, followed behind her. 
But he had snddenly stopped. When Sarada 
became conscious of this, she turned round 
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and asked, ‘What’s the matter ? Why have 
you stopped ?’ Shivu asked a ridiculous 
question, ‘Tell me who you really are. Unless 
you give a straight-forward answer to this 
I’m not going with you.’ He sounded, very 
determined. Sarada at first tried to dismiss 
the question. She replied, ‘Why, am I not 
your aunt ? Who else can I be ?’ The boy 
was not satisfied. He declared that he would 
not move a step further, and that she could 
go alone. Sarada argued, cajoled and 
begged. She said everything she could think 
of but the boy was adamant. When all her 
efforts failed, Sarada had to admit the truth 
about her identity, she told him in her 
characteristic cryptic language, ‘People say 
that I’m Goddess “Kali”.’ Shivu, with a 
triumphant smile on his face, resumed his 
journey . 1 This seemingly dramatic event 
was the beginning of a revelation. It was 
like the first sound of the conch shells in 
the evening which keeps echoing in the air. 
Even today, in the self-same meadow near 
Jayrambati village, the same sweet and 
sacred words ‘people call me Kali’ can be 
heard echoing through the distant evening 
air, and in the murmur of the near-by 
Amodar river. But who is the Kali ? The 
same Goddess Bhavatarini, worshipped by 
Sri Ramakrishna. She is called by yet ano- 
ther name — JagattarinI 2 or the Saviour from 
worldly miseries. That is why Sri Rama- 
krishna not only worshipped Goddess Kali, 
but ended up placing his last offering at the 
feet of Sarada, the Mother of the World. ... 
But one pertinent question: that day when 
the Mother of the World was walking along 
the village path with Shivu, what role did 
he play ? Was it not like the role of a rsi 
of olden times ? Was it not true that he 
made no mistake in recognizing who his 
aunt really was ? He recognized her but 

*• Swami Nikhilananda, Holy Mother 
(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1962) p. 185. 

2 * JagattarinI, jagat (world), tarim (who takes 
across). 



wanted that she would admit her identity 
herself. So he pressed her for an answer to 
the question, ‘Who are you ?’ Blessed 
indeed was Sivaram. Sarada Devi had no 
choice but to admit that she was Goddess 
Kali. 

Another scene. In her Jayrambati village. 
Mother Sarada was resting on a cot one 
evening. Radhu was sleeping by her side. 
A lamp, on a metal stand, was emitting mild 
light in the room. A devotee was sitting on 
the floor nearby. He had come to Jayram- 
bati from somewhere. Something was 
weighing on his mind, but he gave no indi- 
cation of it. Yet Mother sensed it. She 
suddenly turned to him and asked, ‘Is there 
anything that’s worrying you ?’ The devotee 
asked a surprising question. ‘Are you 
Mother of everybody ?’ The answer, as 
surprising, came right away, ‘Yes, I am.’ 
He next asked, ‘Are you Mother of all living 
beings, including animals ?’ Again she 
affirmed that she was their mother too 3 . 
This was another instance in which she made 
no secret of her identity. The devotee must 
have guessed that ‘perhaps’ Sarada Devi was 
the Mother of the world. But he wanted to 
be sure of it. Mother often used words like 
‘People say’, or ‘perhaps’, whenever devotees 
questioned her about her identity. She 
similarly showed great affection for Radhu, 
as if she was attached to her. These were 
all a smoke screen, a veil, by which Mother 
tried to hide herself and pass like any ordi- 
nary woman, yet there were plenty of things 
she said or did, suggestive enough for dis- 
cerning people to understand who she was. 

Once she said, ‘You probably know that 
Thakur had motherly love towards every- 
body in this world ; the Master regarded all 
creatures as manifestations of the Divine 
Mother. He left me behind to give expres- 
s' Swami Gambhirananda, Holy Mother, Sri 
Sarada Devi (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, 1969) p. 363. 




